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During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  effective  methodologies  to  identify  and  neutralize,  weaken,  or 
destroy  a  center  of  gravity  (COG).'  This  trend  continues  with  the  rewrites 
of  Joint  Publications  (JP)  3-0,  Joint  Operations,  and  JP  5-0,  Joint  Opera¬ 
tion  Planning}  However,  despite  these  impressive  doctrinal  developments, 
understanding  and  applying  the  COG  concept  remains  problematic.  During 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF),  several  retired  general  officers  provided 
military  analyses  and  commentary  for  the  news  networks.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  little  agreement  in  their  views.  They  described  the  Iraqi  COG  as 
being  comprised  of  Saddam  Hussein,  Baghdad,  intelligence,  and  Republican 
Guard  forces,  among  others. 
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Identifying  the  COG 

What  makes  identifying  a  COG  so  difficult?  A  partial  answer  lies  in  the 
relationship  between  the  COG  and  mission  accomplishment.  Joint  Publica¬ 
tion  3-0  links  the  COG  and  victory:  “In  theory,  direct  attacks  against  enemy 
COGs  resulting  in  their  destruction  or  neutralization  is  the  most  direct  path  to 
victory.”^  A  similar  statement  appears  in  JP  5-0:  “The  essence  of  operational 
art  lies  in  being  able  to  produce  the  right  combination  of  effects  in  time,  space, 
and  purpose  relative  to  a  COG  to  neutralize,  weaken,  defeat,  or  destroy  it. 
In  theory,  this  is  the  most  direct  path  to  mission  accomplishment. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  statements  is  the  change  from  “vic¬ 
tory”  to  “mission  accomplishment.”  However,  although  the  statements 
clearly  codify  the  relationship  between  neutralizing  a  COG  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  mission,  they  do  not  explain  what  that  relationship  is.  Without  an 
explanation,  doctrine  creates  unreasonable  expectations,  if  not  confusion. 
The  relationship  between  the  COG  and  mission  accomplishment  is  complex, 
and  understanding  it  is  a  critical  step  in  the  joint  operation  planning  process. 
Thus,  while  evolving  U.S.  joint  doctrine  seems  headed  in  the  right  direction, 
it  still  fails  to  provide  the  necessary  explicit  details  needed  to  understand 
this  relationship. 

This  article  examines  the  link  between  mission  accomplishment  at  the 
operational  level  of  war  and  neutralizing,  weakening,  or  destroying  a  COG.^ 
It  does  this  by  exploring  four  linked  propositions: 
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FROM  COG  TO  VICTORY 


•  Mission  accomplishment  at  the  operational 
level  is  the  Department  of  Defense’s  contribution 
to  a  strategic  end  state  in  war.  Specifically,  mission 
accomplishment  is  achieved  when  a  military  force 
imposes  its  will  on  an  adversary. 

•  Mission  accomplishment  can  be  achieved  either 
by  forcing  an  adversary  to  change  his  intentions  or  by 
eliminating  an  adversary’s  ability  to  resist  imposition 
of  will.  By  joint  doctrine,  the  preferred  method  is  to 
force  a  rapid  change  of  intentions. 

•  Neutralization  or  destruction  of  an  adversary 
capability  may  have  no  behavioral  effect  on  an 
adversary  leader  (no  change  of  intentions). 

•  An  adversary  decides  to  change  intentions  as 
a  result  of  situational  awareness.  However,  joint 
doctrine  does  not  adequately  acknowledge  this 
cause-and-effect  relationship;  in  fact,  it  advocates 
neutralization  of  the  means  by  which  an  adversary 
obtains  situational  awareness. 

Mission  Accompiishment 

Since  the  COG  and  mission  accomplishment 
are  linked  in  joint  doctrine,  it  is  important  to  agree 
on  what  mission  accomplishment  is  for  an  opera¬ 
tional-level  commander.  Although  JP  1-02,  DOD 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  does 
not  define  mission  accomplishment,  the  National 
Military  Strategy  addresses  it  under  “The  Mission 
of  the  Armed  Forces.”®  One  of  the  specified  missions 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  to  “prevail  against  adversar¬ 
ies.”  Clausewitz,  on  page  one  of  Book  One  in  On 
War,  provides  insight  on  what  prevailing  against 
adversaries  entails:  “War  is  ...  an  act  of  force  to 
compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  will.”^  But  how  does  a 
force  impose  its  will? 

According  to  JP  2.0,  Doctrine  for  Intelligence 
Support  to  Joint  Operations,  “Combatant  and  subor¬ 
dinate  joint  force  commanders  and  their  component 
commanders  focus  on  military  capabilities  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  adversaries  and  potential  adversaries.”*  This 
suggests  that  we  should  attempt  to  impose  our  will 
on  an  adversary  by  attacking  or  otherwise  seeking 
to  affect  his  capabilities  and  intentions. 

Clausewitz  seems  to  anticipate  at  least  part  of  2.0’s 
claim  and  its  implications.  He  observed  that  to  over¬ 
come  your  enemy  you  must  match  your  effort  against 
his  power  of  resistance,  which  can  be  expressed 
as  the  product  of  two  inseparable  factors.  The  first 
factor  is  the  total  means  at  his  disposal — in  other 


words,  his  capabilities.  Clausewitz’s  second  factor, 
however,  is  not  the  adversary’s  intentions,  but  his 
strength  of  will.  The  extent  of  an  adversary’s  means 
is  a  matter  mainly  of  figures  and  should  be  measur¬ 
able.  But  the  strength  of  his  will  is  much  less  easy 
to  determine  and  can  only  be  gauged  approximately, 
by  the  strength  of  the  motive  animating  it.^ 

If  we  listen  to  Clausewitz,  one  way  to  impose  one’s 
will  on  an  adversary  is  to  neutralize  or  destroy  his 
capability  to  resist.  When  an  adversary’s  capability 
is  rendered  ineffective  and  resistance  is  no  longer 
possible,  what  the  adversary  leader  wants  to  do 
militarily  does  not  matter — he  has  no  options.  This 
approach  is  known  as  attrition  warfare. In  theory, 
the  attrition  approach  seems  reasonable.  In  practice, 
though,  it  is  quite  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  and 
time-consuming,  and  it  requires  substantial  resources 
to  render  a  determined  foe  completely  defenseless. 
Also,  residual  military  capability  might  re-form  as 
a  guerrilla  force  and  employ  irregular  warfare  to 
continue  a  conflict. 

According  to  joint  doctrine  and  emerging  con¬ 
cepts,  attrition  warfare  is  not  how  the  U.S.  envi¬ 
sions  fighting  future  wars.  As  JP  3-0  explains,  when 
national  leaders  decide  to  conduct  a  major  operation 
or  campaign  to  achieve  national  strategic  objectives, 
“the  general  goal  is  to  prevail  against  the  enemy  as 
quickly  as  possible,  conclude  hostilities,  and  estab¬ 
lish  conditions  favorable  to  the  [host  nation]  and  the 
United  States  and  its  multinational  partners.””  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  preferred  method  for  imposing  coalition 
will  is  to  seek  a  rapid  change  in  intentions. 

Two  examples  of  an  adversary  possessing  the 
means  to  resist  but  electing  to  accept  imposition 
of  will  are  Japan  and  Iraq.  While  Japan  still  had 
a  sizeable  force  capable  of  defending  the  home¬ 
land  in  1945,  the  country’s  leaders  surrendered  to 
the  Allies  following  the  dropping  of  two  atomic 
bombs  and  Russia’s  declaration  of  war.'^  Operation 
Desert  Storm  is  a  more  recent  example  of  forc¬ 
ing  an  adversary  leader  to  change  his  intentions. 
Although  Saddam  Hussein  still  had  the  capability 
to  resist  coalition  forces,  the  campaign  was  clearly 
not  going  his  way  after  a  substantial  conventional 
force  was  brought  to  bear  against  him.  Consequently, 
he  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  coalition  before  his 
Republican  Guard  was  destroyed  or  before  the  coali¬ 
tion  could  initiate  new  objectives,  such  as  an  attack 
toward  Baghdad. 
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While  a  coalition  might  be  able  to  impose  its  will 
on  an  adversary,  doing  so  will  not,  by  itself,  normally 
be  sufficient  to  achieve  a  strategic  end  state.  How¬ 
ever,  successful  imposition  of  will,  in  concert  with 
the  effects  of  other  elements  of  national  power,  can 
establish  an  environment  that  might  help  attain  the 
desired  strategic  end  state. 

Changing  Intentions 

Ultimately,  according  to  joint  doctrine,  a  U.S. 
backed  coalition  will  seek  to  force  a  change  of 
intentions  that  translates  into  an  adversary  leader’s 
decision  to  capitulate.  Much  of  that  coercion  will 
require  the  infliction  of  pain,  as  Martin  Cook  makes 
clear  in  his  book  Moral  Warrior,  when  he  observes 
that  operational  planners  seek  to  determine  “how 
much  pain  to  the  enemy  the  destruction  of  the 
target  is  likely  to  cause  and  how  much  pain  the 
enemy  leadership  is  willing  to  absorb  before  it  will 
capitulate.”'^ 

There  is  a  large  body  of  literature  on  decision 
theory,  and  joint  doctrine  incorporates  much  of  it 
as  part  of  the  joint  operation  planning  process.  To 
figure  out  where  and  how  best  to  apply  pain  to  force 
capitulation,  an  operational  planner  must  think  along 
with  the  adversary  leader  and  attempt  to  understand 
what  that  leader  is  thinking  and  feeling.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  all  strategic  decision  makers  go  through  a 
four-step  process  of  framing,  gathering  intelligence, 
coming  to  conclusions,  and  learning  from  feedback 
can  assist  the  operational  planner  in  gaining  insight 
into  the  adversary  leader’s  mindset.'"' 

Framing.  For  a  coalition  planner,  understanding 
the  adversary  leader’s  framing  process  is  critical  to 
linking  the  COG  to  mission  accomplishment.  Fram¬ 
ing  is  “defining  what  must  be  decided  and  determin¬ 
ing  in  a  preliminary  way  what  criteria  would  cause 
you  to  prefer  one  option  over  another.”'^  In  effect, 
framing  means  the  adversary  leader  assesses  the 
situation  and  determines  where  his  pain  threshold  is: 
Will  extensive  loss  of  life  or  damage  to  his  country’s 
infrastructure  be  reason  to  capitulate?  Will  he  cease 
hostilities  to  retain  power  or  some  level  of  military 
capability?  Will  he  retreat  or  surrender  to  save 
face?  If  an  operational  planner  can  gain  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  adversary  leader’s  frame,  the 
coalition  will  be  less  likely  to  waste  time,  effort,  and 
resources  trying  to  neutralize  capabilities  that  are  not 
critically  important  to  the  adversary. 


The  1999  NATO  campaign  in  Kosovo  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  coalition  force  misreading  an  adversary’s 
frame.  NATO  forces  began  with  a  limited  attack 
focused  on  Serb  military  and  security  forces  “to 
force  [Serb  President  Slobodan]  Milosevic  to  comply 
with  the  directions  given  by  the  international  com¬ 
munity.”"' After  the  conflict,  U.S.  General  Wesley  K. 
Clark  realized  that  a  variety  of  factors  (among  them 
loss  of  outside  support),  and  not  just  military  losses, 
eventually  caused  Milosevic  to  surrender.'^  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  RAND  Corporation  study,  “the  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  that  Milosevic  consistently  viewed  his  options 
with  regard  to  the  Kosovo  conflict  solely  through  a 
lens  of  self-interest.”'*  Two  points  are  worth  noting: 
NATO  did  not  fully  understand  what  was  important 
to  Milosevic  when  it  began  the  campaign  by  attack¬ 
ing  his  military  and  security  units;  and  even  after  the 
war,  analysts  could  not  identify  one  specific  condition 
or  event  that  led  Milosevic  to  capitulate. 

Understanding  how  the  adversary  leader  will  frame 
his  decision  criteria  might  depend  on  whether  the 
coalition  campaign’s  objective  is  to  restore  a  preexist¬ 
ing  situation  (removing  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  for 
example)  or  change  a  regime.'^ In  the  first  situation, 
the  adversary  leader  might  believe  that  accepting  a 
return  to  prewar  conditions  is  a  better  option  than 
the  alternatives,  which  could  include  destruction  of 
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A  Marine  sits  atop  his  AAV-7  in  Gnjilane,  Kosovo,  1  July  1999. 
Marines  and  Sailors  of  the  26th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
deployed  to  Kosovo  as  part  of  Joint  Guardian,  an  operation 
to  provide  peace  and  stability  to  the  war-torn  country. 
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his  forces  or  his  country’s  infrastructure,  or  direct 
personal  attack.  The  adversary  leader’s  frame  might 
drive  his  decision  to  abandon  his  aims — to  change 
his  intentions — fairly  quickly. 

In  a  situation  where  a  coalition’s  objective  is 
regime  change  and  the  adversary  leader’s  primary 
criterion  is  the  retention  of  power,  the  leader’s  only 
realistic  option  is  to  continue  to  resist  with  all  means 
available.  In  either  type  of  campaign — one  with  lim¬ 
ited  objectives  or  one  seeking  regime  change — oper¬ 
ational  planners  must  acknowledge  that  the  criteria 
that  could  compel  an  adversary  leader  to  capitulate 
might  not  be  fixed;  instead,  they  could  be  contextual 
and  extensively  based  on  coalition  objectives. 

Saddam  faced  both  types  of  coalition  operations. 
In  1991,  he  abandoned  his  goal  of  annexing  Kuwait 
because  coalition  forces  achieved  their  limited  objec¬ 
tives,  which  included  removing  his  occupying  forces 
from  Kuwait  and  destroying  many  of  the  units  that 
enabled  him  to  move  against  Kuwait.  In  2003 ,  facing 
a  coalition  seeking  regime  change,  he  was  unwilling 
to  surrender  knowing  the  result  would  be  total  loss  of 
power.  In  spite  of  the  coalition  forces’  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success  on  the  battlefield,  Saddam’s  intentions 
remained  unaltered.  He  did  not  order  his  government, 
military,  or  citizens  to  submit  to  coalition  authority; 
in  fact,  he  did  the  opposite. 

Gathering  intelligence.  The  adversary  leader’s 
decision  making  is  predicated  to  no  small  degree  on 
the  intelligence  he  is  given.  Analysts  and  planners 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  information  an  adver¬ 
sary  leader  gets  comes  from  intelligence  subject  to 
distortion  and  misinterpretation.  Even  if  coalition 
forces  understand  the  mental  frame  the  adversary 
leader  will  use  to  make  decisions,  they  cannot  ensure 
that  he  will  actually  get  the  information  he  needs  to 
understand  what  has  happened  and  is  happening  in 
the  operational  environment.  In  fact,  the  adversary 
leader’s  capitulation  criteria  could  be  met  without 
him  even  knowing  it. 

Coming  to  conclusions.  Even  if  the  adversary 
leader  frames  the  problem  properly  and  gathers  all 
of  the  relevant  intelligence,  his  decision  might  still 
not  be  a  good  one,  or  an  expected  one.^° 

Learning  from  feedback.  The  adversary  leader 
faces  an  uncooperative  environment  in  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  apply  any  lessons  learned.^'  Once 
conflict  begins,  he  might  not  get  another  chance  to 
learn  from  or  make  decisions  of  similar  magnitude. 


especially  if  the  coalition  objective  is  regime  change. 
The  operational  planner  must  take  this  into  account 
when  assessing  the  adversary  leader’s  mindset. 

In  summary,  decision  theory  tells  us  that  planners 
who  recommend  an  adversary  COG  should  base  the 
recommendation  on  an  understanding  of  the  adver¬ 
sary  leader’s  frame,  what  he  knows  (or  will  know 
when  the  presumed  COG  is  neutralized),  how  he 
makes  decisions,  and  what  he  has  learned  from  past 
decisions.  Unfortunately,  in  practice  many  of  these 
factors  are  neither  known  nor  determinable. 

Understanding 
Adversary  Leaders 

Joint  Publication  2-0 1 3,  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques, 
and  Procedures  for  Joint  Intelligence  Preparation 
of  the  Battlespace,  states  that  as  the  joint  force 
determines  the  significant  characteristics  of  the 
operational  area,  one  of  the  factors  to  consider  is  the 
“psychological  characteristics  of  adversary  decision 
making.”  According  to  the  JP,  understanding  the 
leader  is  important  in  helping  predict  how  that  leader 
might  respond  in  a  given  situation.^^  One  problem 
with  this  doctrine  is  that  it  presumes  strategic  leaders 
are  predictable. 

Carl  A.  Barksdale,  a  former  student  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  analyzed  three  wars  in  an  effort  to 
determine  if  there  were  any  patterns  in  the  strategic 
decision-making  process  that  would  prompt  national 
leaders  to  ultimately  abandon  their  quest  for  strategic 
objectives  in  conflict. He  analyzed  U.S.  decisions 
following  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  in  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union’s  decision  to  withdraw  from  Afghani¬ 
stan  in  1 989,  and  Israel’s  decision  to  withdraw  from 
Eebanon  in  May  2000. 

Barksdale’s  conclusion?  It  is  still  not  clear  how 
leaders  of  those  countries  made  their  decisions.  He 
believes  that  the  salience  of  decisional  inputs  to  a 
leader  carmotbe  determined.  In  short,  he  found  little 
evidence  to  show  that  a  better  understanding  of  the 
history  and  cultures  of  the  countries  would  help 
outside  observers  predict  such  decisions.  Moreover, 
Barksdale  doubts  any  future  system  will  be  able  to 
predict  decisions  effectively.  Nonetheless,  current 
and  emerging  doctrine  advocates  abetter  understand¬ 
ing  of  adversary  culture.^'* 

Through  war  gaming,  a  coalition  might  be  able 
to  predict  the  physical,  functional,  and  possibly  sys¬ 
temic  effects  of  its  planned  actions  against  COGs.^^ 
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Predicting  a  specific  behavioral  effect  on  a  leader, 
however,  might  not  be  possible.  The  adversary  leader 
might  have  little  or  no  idea  as  to  what  factors  will 
actually  drive  his  decisions,  especially  those  leading 
to  defeat.  If  so,  where  does  this  leave  planners  as  a 
major  operation  unfolds?  Following  neutralization 
or  destruction  of  a  presumed  COG,  four  outcomes 
appear  possible: 

•  Abdication  or  death  of  the  adversary  leader. 
This  outcome  includes  the  special  situation  where  the 
adversary  leader  is  viewed  as  a  COG.  The  adversary 
leader  fiees  or  is  killed,  and  adversarial  forces  are  no 
longer  under  central  control.  Regardless  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  leader,  his  absence  or  demise  will  create 
an  extremely  complex  situation  for  the  coalition. 
If  no  new  leader  emerges,  imposing  the  coalition’s 
will  will  require  changing  the  intentions  of  multiple 
(and  potentially  heretofore  unknown)  subleaders 
throughout  the  government  or  military;  continuing 
the  effort  to  eliminate  adversarial  capability;  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Moreover,  there  might  be  little 
or  no  intelligence  on  how  emerging  or  potential 
leaders  will  or  could  operate  and  make  decisions.  A 
recent  example  of  the  latter  situation  occurred  during 
OIF,  when  Major  General  James  Mattis  expressed 
concern  about  the  lack  of  information  available  on 
the  Iraqi  commanders  he  faced  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  confiict.^^ 

•  Negotiation  of  a  settlement  short  of  surrender. 
The  adversary  leader  abandons  his  strategic  goals 
to  halt  coalition  military  action,  which  could  lead  to 
some  type  of  compromise. 

•  Capitulation.  The  adversary  leader  recognizes 
the  futility  of  pursuing  his  objectives  and  surren¬ 
ders. 

•  No  apparent  change  in  adversary  intentions. 
The  adversary  leader  either  does  not  understand 
what  happened  or  still  believes  he  can  achieve  his 
strategic  objectives  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  capabil¬ 
ity.  The  confiict  will  continue,  with  coalition  forces 
neutralizing  or  destroying  subsequent  COGs  until  the 
adversary  leader  reaches  his  psychological  threshold 
of  pain  (if  one  exists)  or  until  his  capability  to  resist 
is  completely  eliminated.  In  effect,  the  coalition  will 
shift  its  aim  from  forcing  a  change  of  intentions  to 
prosecuting  attrition  warfare  as  a  way  to  impose  its 
will.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  adversary  leader’s 
decision  will  determine  such  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  confiict.  If  he  continues  to  resist  regardless  of 


the  effectiveness  of  coalition  efforts,  the  coalition 
must  either  continue  fighting  in  hopes  of  eventually 
forcing  a  change  of  intentions  (with  the  possibility  of 
never  achieving  that  goal)  or  modify  its  objectives. 

In  summary,  neutralizing,  weakening,  or  destroy¬ 
ing  successive  COGs  might  lead  to  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  at  the  operational  level  of  war  if  the  adver¬ 
sary  leader  capitulates.  If  he  doesn’t,  the  coalition 
must  be  prepared  to  continue  to  erode  his  capability 
through  attrition,  rendering  the  adversary  defense¬ 
less  and  leading  to  imposition  of  its  will.  The  latter 
option,  however,  is  not  how  the  United  States  either 
envisions  or  wants  to  fight  future  wars. 

The  Importance  of 
Situational  Awareness 

To  be  able  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the 
status  of  his  warfighting  capacity,  the  adversary 
leader  must  have  situational  awareness  of  the  effect 
of  coalition  operations.  If  he  does  not,  his  COG  could 
be  neutralized  but,  unaware  of  his  predicament,  he 
will  continue  to  fight.  The  adversary  leader’s  situ¬ 
ational  awareness  is  certainly  no  given:  the  great 
extent  of  the  modem  operational  environment  will 
preclude  his  observation  of  most  if  not  all  of  the 
events  occurring  within  it;  and  the  information  con¬ 
duit  leading  from  an  effect  to  the  adversary  leader 
is  relatively  fragile  and  can  be  easily  dismpted.  If 
the  coalition  seeks  a  change  of  intentions  based 
on  effects  against  COGs,  it  must  ensure  that  the 
adversary  leader  retains  an  information  conduit  that 
enables  situational  awareness. 

An  example  of  strategic  lack  of  awareness  was 
evident  in  OIF  when  Mohammed  Said  al-Sahaf 
(“Baghdad  Bob”),  the  Iraqi  Minister  of  Information, 
declared  at  a  press  conference  that  coalition  forces 
were  nowhere  near  Baghdad.  Even  as  he  spoke, 
coalition  forces  were  actively  securing  key  positions 
throughout  the  city.  Many  viewers  dismissed  his 
claim  as  a  laughable  attempt  at  propaganda;  in  fact, 
he  and  other  Iraqi  military  leaders  had  no  idea  how 
successful  the  coalition  had  been. 

Emerging  doctrine  recognizes  the  need  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  adversary  uses  his  links  and  nodes. 
Joint  Publication  3-0  refers  to  both  the  positive 
and  negative  effects  of  degrading  the  adversary’s 
command  and  control  (C2)  system,  and  JP  3-13, 
Information  Operations,  mentions  the  enemy  feed¬ 
back  mechanism  for  gaining  situational  awareness.^* 
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Mohammed  Saeed  al-Sahhaf,  nicknamed  “Baghdad  Bob”  by 
coalition  troops,  tells  reporters  that  there  are  no  enemy  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  capital  just  hours  before  the  city  fell,  7  April  2003. 


However,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  importanee  of 
ensuring  that  an  adversary  leader  retains  at  least 
enough  situational  awareness  to  tell  him  of  the  efifeets 
of  eoalition  operations  against  presumed  COGs. 

There  are  several  other  eonsiderations  operational 
planners  must  take  into  aeeount  when  eonsidering 
an  adversary’s  situational  awareness.  For  one,  there 
might  be  a  delay  between  an  aetion  and  the  adversary 
leader’s  (or  any  leader’s)  understanding  of  the  overall 
effeets  of  the  aetion.  The  Tet  Offensive  was  a  series 
of  taetieal  disasters  for  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese,  but  uneorreeted  press  reports  of  quite 
visible  taetieal  aetions  “eonvineed  most  Amerieans 
that  the  war  could  not  be  won  in  an  acceptable  time 
and  at  an  acceptable  cost.”^^  Over  the  long  term,  the 
result  was  an  information  victory  for  the  North  that 
did  much  to  end  U.S.  participation  in  the  war. 

Another  factor  to  consider  regarding  situational 
awareness  is  that  an  observed  effect  must  often  be 
delivered  to  the  adversary  leader,  normally  through 
communications  links  and  nodes.^°  Unless  there  is 
a  direct  line  to  the  leader,  the  information  will  pass 
through  successive  headquarters  where  it  might  be 
subjected  to  intentional  suppression,  misinterpre¬ 
tation,  or  omissions  caused  by  staff  procedures, 
human  errors,  or  technical  distortions  and  problems. 
During  the  major  combat  phase  of  OIF,  bad  news 
on  the  battlefield  from  the  Iraqi  perspective  was 
either  suppressed  or  softened  in  successive  Iraqi 
headquarters.^' 


In  addition  to  the  degradation  inherent  in  the 
adversary’s  information-handling  procedures, 
U.S.  joint  doctrine  advocates  military  operations 
that  break  the  adversary’s  information  conduit. 
Joint  Publication  5-0  proposes  isolating  the 
adversary  force  from  its  command  and  control 
as  an  indirect  means  to  get  at  a  COG.^^  Addi¬ 
tionally,  in  a  vignette  on  future  warfare,  the 
Joint  Functional  Concept  for  Force  Application 
implies  that  disrupting  and  blinding  enemy  C2 
is  desirable. Coalition  targeting  resulting  in 
electronic  and  physical  isolation  of  adversary 
units  and  C2  nodes  could  break  the  information 
conduit  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels. 
Coalition  forces  could  neutralize  a  presumed 
COG  to  drive  an  adversary  decision,  but  could 
simultaneously  interfere  with  the  flow  of  intel¬ 
ligence  that  a  decision  maker  needs  to  support 
the  decision  sought. 

Situational  awareness  at  the  adversary  leader’s 
location  might  also  be  a  problem.  Someone  must 
receive  the  message,  understand  it,  and  be  willing 
to  deliver  the  bad  news  to  the  appropriate  authority. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  leaders  accept  bad  news  well. 
In  fact,  U.S.  Army  leadership  doctrine  recognizes  that 
leaders  occasionally  shoot  the  messenger.^''  Saddam 
did  not  welcome  bad  news.  When  asked  by  the 
Iraq  Survey  Group  after  OIF -I  how  Saddam  treated 
people  who  brought  him  bad  news,  Ali  Hasan  A1 
Majid  (“Chemical  ‘Ali”),  who  was  part  of  Saddam’s 
inner  circle,  said  he  did  not  know.  The  implication  is 
that  people  did  not  bring  bad  news  to  Saddam.''^ 
Another  potential  break  in  the  information  conduit 
can  occur  when  the  leader  deliberately  restricts  the 
flow  of  information.  During  the  Vietnam  War,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  “blocked  the  avenues  by 
which  he  might  obtain  the  [Joint]  Chiefs’  advice. . .” 
and  never  received  the  results  of  a  Pentagon  war 
game  that  indicated  fiaws  in  his  strategy.^*' 

Leader  intransigence  is  yet  another  reason  why  an 
adversary  might  not  capitulate.  When  presented  with 
bad  news,  the  adversary  leader  must  acknowledge 
the  effect  of  the  event.  Some  simply  do  not.  Hitler 
refused  to  recognize  the  precarious  state  of  General 
Friedrich  Paulus’s  6th  Army  at  Stalingrad.  Despite 
messages  describing  deplorable  conditions  and  6th 
Army’s  low  prospects  for  survival.  Hitler  ordered 
Paulus  to  hold  on.  Hitler  was  unwilling  to  accept 
the  reality  that  an  airlift  could  not  adequately  supply 
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President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  takes  a  break  from  work  in 
the  Ovai  Office,  January  1966.  Historians  have  criticized 
Johnson  for  trying  to  micromanage  the  Vietnam  War  from 
his  office  in  Washington. 

Paulus’s  force.  The  loss  of  6th  Army  cost  Germany 
over  100,000  men.^^ 

While  an  adversary  leader  must  have  situational 
awareness  to  make  a  decision  favorable  to  the  coali¬ 
tion,  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  adversary  leader 
to  make  the  decision  might  not  be  valid.  This  problem 
is  created  when  the  adversary  leader  is  believed  to  be 
the  COG.  U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush  decided  to 
initiate  the  running  start  in  OIF  with  a  “decapitation 
strike  .  .  .  intending  to  kill  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
senior  regime  leadership  in  one  fell  swoop.”^*  But 
if  the  strike  had  been  successful,  who  would  have 
told  Iraq’s  armies  and  its  people  to  stand  down?  With 
whom  would  Bush’s  commanders  have  negotiated 
an  end  to  the  fighting?  In  some  cases,  a  direct  attack 
on  the  adversary  leader  might  not  get  the  coalition 
closer  to  mission  accomplishment.  In  fact,  it  might 
create  problems,  such  as  there  being  no  strategic 
decision  makers  or  conversely,  multiple,  potentially 
unknown,  decision  makers.^’ 


The  Importance  of  a 
Clear  Information  Conduit 

Once  the  adversary  leader  decides  to  capitulate,  his 
decision  must  be  passed  to  his  people  and  military. 
This,  too,  is  not  a  given,  as  continued  Japanese  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  Philippines  long  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  attests.  Additionally,  the  leader’s  command¬ 
ers  must  accept  his  decision  and  submit  to  coalition 
will.  If  enemy  forces  no  longer  recognize  the  leader’s 
authority  and  ignore  his  orders,  COG  neutralization 
will  not  lead  to  immediate  change  of  intention. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  national  leader  who 
lost  authority  is  Napoleon  III  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  After  attempting  to  rescue  Marshal 
Achille  Bazaine’s  forces  at  Metz,  he  was  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Sedan  in  September  1870.  When  news 
of  his  capture  and  subsequent  capitulation  reached 
Paris,  the  city  responded  with  a  bloodless  revolu¬ 
tion  and  recognized  new  leadership  under  General 
Louis  Jules  Trochu,  Leon  Gambetta,  and  Jules  Favre. 
Napoleon  Ill’s  authority  as  the  recognized  leader  was 
effectively  negated,  and  the  war  continued  until  the 
armistice  in  February  1871 

While  essential  to  conveying  coalition  effects 
to  a  leader,  an  intact  conduit  of  information  can  be 
a  double-edged  sword.  If  it  functions  effectively, 
it  allows  the  adversary  to  control  his  forces  and 
resources.  Thus,  a  risk  assessment  is  required  to 
consider  the  adversary  leader’s  need  for  situational 
awareness,  the  desired  strategic  end  state,  and  the 
potential  for  adversary  tactical  or  operational  suc¬ 
cesses  resulting  from  accurate  situational  awareness. 
The  fact  remains,  though,  that  an  adversary  leader 
who  does  not  understand  the  precarious  situation  his 
country  and  military  are  in  has  no  reason  to  capitu¬ 
late.  U.S.  joint  doctrine  must  acknowledge  the  need 
to  leave  the  adversary  an  operational  conduit  of  infor¬ 
mation,  one  that  stretches  from  effect  to  adversary 
leader  to  the  leader’s  forces  and  people. 

Interestingly,  aspects  of  joint  doctrine  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  importance  of  the  decision  maker,  the 
information  conduit  to  him,  and  the  decision 
process.  Joint  doctrine  on  military  deception 
implicitly  recognizes  the  need  to  leave  an  adver¬ 
sary  leader  some  means  of  situational  awareness: 
“The  deception  must  target  the  adversary  decision 
maker  capable  of  taking  the  desired  action(s).  The 
adversary’s  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  recon¬ 
naissance  system  is  normally  not  the  target;  rather. 
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Otto  von  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  III  after  the  Battle  of  Sedan. 


it  [the  deception  target]  is  the  primary  conduit  used 
in  MILDEC  [military  deception]  to  convey  selected 
information  to  the  decision  maker.”'*'  Joint  doctrine 
also  describes  reasons  why  deceptions  fail,  includ¬ 
ing  the  target’s  failure  to  receive  the  story. Unfor¬ 
tunately,  current  joint  doctrine  directly  associated 
with  the  COG  and  mission  accomplishment  is  not 
as  clear  on  this  subject  as  we  might  wish. 

Points  for  Review 

The  COG  concept  has  been  in  the  joint  community 
for  15  years  and  has  survived  4  major  operations 
and  multiple  small-scale  contingencies.  The  process 
associated  with  selecting  a  COG  has  proven  to  be 
extremely  useful  in  focusing  limited  resources  on 
key  capabilities  to  drive  a  change  of  intentions  by 
an  adversary  leader.  Overall,  the  concept  appears 
valid. 

To  accomplish  its  mission  at  the  operational  level  of 
war,  a  coalition  must  impose  its  will  on  an  adversary. 
Joint  doctrine  states  that  the  preferred  outcome  of  such 
an  imposition  is  a  rapid  change  in  adversary  intentions. 
Thus,  using  a  construct  similar  to  that  used  in  decep¬ 
tion  operations,  a  coalition  should  focus  its  efforts  on 
influencing  the  adversary  leader  and  his  decisions. 

Neutralizing  what  are  believed  to  be  COGs  might 
not  lead  an  adversary  leader  to  change  his  intentions. 
If  the  leader  never  capitulates  and  the  coalition  con¬ 
tinues  to  neutralize  adversary  capabilities,  intentions 
ultimately  do  not  matter.  Once  the  capability  to  resist 


is  eliminated,  the  adversary  leader  will 
either  submit  to  coalition  will,  be  killed, 
or  flee.  In  any  case,  the  coalition  will  be 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  the  nation 
and  its  emerging  leaders.  If  adversary 
intentions  do  not  change,  the  coalition 
must  continue  to  neutralize  or  destroy 
adversary  capability  in  order  to  impose 
its  (the  coalition’s)  will. 

Identifying  and  neutralizing  a  COG  is 
a  step  toward  mission  accomplishment. 
However,  operational  planners  must  also 
understand  the  adversary  leader’s  mind 
and  world  view.  They  must  ensure  he  has 
situational  awareness  of  coalition  effects 
and  possesses  the  ability  to  communicate 
his  decisions  to  fielded  forces.  Failure 
to  ensure  that  the  adversary  leader  can 
understand  the  physical,  functional,  and 
systemic  effects  the  coalition  achieves  might  need¬ 
lessly  prolong  the  conflict. 

Clausewitz  maintains  that  “everything  in  war  is 
simple,  but  the  simplest  thing  is  difficult.”''^  Com¬ 
manders  and  operational  planners  should  not  be 
disappointed  or  believe  doctrine  has  failed  them  if 
neutralizing  what  is  believed  to  be  a  COG  does  not 
lead  directly  to  mission  accomplishment;  for  while 
the  concept  appears  to  be  simple,  the  link  between 
neutralizing  the  COG  and  accomplishing  the  mission 
is  neither  well  understood  nor  well  documented. 

Clausewitz  made  clear  the  link  between  neutral¬ 
izing  a  COG  and  victory,  and  U.S.  joint  doctrine  has 
adopted  Clausewitz’s  COG  concept.'*''  The  emerging 
joint  doctrine  on  operations  and  planning  must  take 
the  next  step:  it  must  clarify  the  link  between  neutral¬ 
izing  the  COG  and  accomplishing  the  mission.M/? 


NOTES 
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a  military  force  derives  its  freedom  of  action,  physical  strength,  or  will  to  fight"  (Joint 
Publication  [JP]  1-02,  DOD  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms  [Washington, 
DC:  U.S  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO),  as  amended  through  8  August  2006].  The 
evolving  joint  definition  is  “A  source  of  power  that  provides  moral  or  physical  strength, 
freedom  of  action,  or  will  to  act"  (JP  5-0,  Joint  Operation  Planning  [Washington,  DC: 
GPO,  26  December  2006),  GL-6. 

2  JP  3-0,  Joint  Operations  (Washington,  DC:  GPO,  2006);  JP  5-0. 
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5.  JP  1-02  defines  operational  art  as  “the  application  of  creative  imagination  by 
commanders  and  staffs — supported  by  their  skill,  knowledge,  and  experience — to 
design  strategies,  campaigns,  and  major  operations  and  organize  and  employ  military 
forces”  (389). 
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